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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Notes. 

The St. Clair Papers : The Life and Public Services op Arthur St. 
Clair, Soldier of the Revolutionary War, etc. etc. — Edited by William 
Henry Smith. Bobert Clark & Co., Cincinnati, 1882, 2 vols. 8vo. $6. 
This work is the most valuable contribution to the literature of the Revo- 
lution that has been made for years. It, indeed, could not be otherwise, if 
the material of which it is composed warrants the title which has been given 
to it. St. Clair, who was a Brigadier-General in 1776, and a Major-General 
in 1777, was a central figure in the Revolutionary war. It was not, how- 
ever, in that struggle alone that his fame was won. Under Wolfe and his 
successors he served in the war for the conquest of Canada, and after the 
establishment of independence led the ill-fated expedition which bears his 
name against the Indians. As governor of the northwest territory from 
1787 to 1802, he served his country as faithfully as in the field. The close 
of his chequered life is as sad an episode as any in our history, and will long 
serve as an example to prove the truth of the popular, but rather question- 
able estimate of the gratitude of republics. The manuscripts which form 
the base of the work were purchased from the descendants of General St. 
Clair by the State of Ohio, and other sources have been drawn upon to 
make the series complete. Under the authority of the legislature of Ohio 
they have been published, and now they are accessible we wonder that they 
did not appear before. The letters and documents are prefaced with an 
appreciative sketch of St. Clair, but it is not necessary for us to trace his 
fitful career so well is it known, nor, indeed, would our space permit us to 
do so were we so inclined. We shall, therefore, only point out some few of 
the new facts that have been brought to light, that our readers may under- 
stand the value of the work. 

It has been heretofore stated that St. Clair was the grandson of the Earl 
of Rosslyn, but although of the same family, Mr. Smith says he was not de- 
scended from the Earl. He was born in Thurso, Scotland, in the year 1734. 
His father died while Arthur was quite young, and when the latter had ar- 
rived at a proper age, he was indentured to the celebrated Dr. William 
Hunter, of London. The study of medicine had no charms for him, and 
after the death of his mother in the winter of 1756-57, he obtained an 
ensign's commission. He came to America, and under Amherst at Louis- 
burg and Wolfe at Quebec, he participated in the most brilliant engage- 
ments of the Canadian campaign. At the close of the war he married 
Phoebe Bayard. By this marriage he received the sum of £14,000, a legacy 
to his wife from her grandfather. James Bowdoin, of Massachusetts. In 
1762 he resigned his commission, and shortly afterwards settled in western 
Pennsylvania in the Ligonier Valley. He soon became intimate with the 
most influential men of the colony, and was employed in public business of 
importance. In the volumes before us there are many letters of interest to 
Governor John Penn and others, regarding Lord Dunmore's war and Dr. 
John Connolly, which supplement those printed in the Pennsylvania Ar- 
chives. 

Upon the breaking out of the Revolution in 1775, St. Clair suggested at 
once the seizure of Detroit by a volunteer expedition to be sent out from 
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western Pennsylvania, but the plan was not approved of by Congress. Had 
it been so, it is possible it would have been successful, but the conception of 
the idea serves to show the decisive character of the man, and how entirely 
he was in sympathy with the colonists in opposing the measures of the 
crown. On January 3, 1776, St. Clair was chosen by Congress to command 
one of the four battalions to be raised in Pennsylvania, and on March 12th 
left Philadelphia for Canada with six companies fully equipped, and took 
part in the disastrous campaign beginning with the retreat from before 
Quebec. In his correspondence covering this period, with his Pennsylvania 
friends, there are many passages of peculiar freshness and interest. In a 
letter addressed to Lieutenant-Colonel William Allen, who had served under 
him, and who left tbe army after the passage of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and subsequently joined the British, we have St. Clair's views on 
independence. Mr. Smith says that he had the honor of reading the Decla- 
ration to the troops at Ticonderoga, but it is not so clear that the honor was 
considered one at the time. On September 1st he wrote to Colonel Allen, 
whose course he deprecated : " I wish you had returned to the regiment. 
Though I well knew your sentiments, I really expected you would have 
comeback. 'The osier keeps its footing when the oak is torn up by the 
roots.' Ton know my way of thinking, and you know likewise the obliga- 
tions I have for your family — obligations which no change of circumstances 
can ever cancel. But you will excuse me, my dear sir, when I say that I 
believe it would have been true policy to have given some way to the temper 
of the times. If I remember rightly, there were two points on which we 
were perfectly agreed : First, that independence was not the interest of Ame- 
rica, if the liberties of America could be otherwise secured ; Secondly, if 
foreign troops were employed to reduce America to absolute submission, 
that independence or any other mode was justifiable. There is now no doubt 
about the employment of foreign troops, which I own I think was the watch- 
word to every man of property in America, for I doubt very much whether, 
if Great Britain should succeed by force if much odds would be made by the 
lordly conquerors betwixt friends and foes, or if nature and foreign avarice 
and rapacity would not be glutted with the indiscriminate spoil of both. I 
am persuaded many worthy men would not have wished times to go as they 
have done, because they thought it not consistent with the true interests of 
America, which might have long been happy in a regulated (not an absolute) 
subordination to Great Britain, amongst whom I think I may reckon your 
venerable father ; but that fatal proceeding has cast the die." We cannot 
agree with Mr. Smith that this letter was dictated by a wish to serve Chief- 
Justice Allen, the father of the Colonel. From what we know of the for- 
mer, we do not believe that St. Clair could have rendered more bitter return 
for past kindness than by persuading his son to remain in the American 
army after independence had been declared. To us the letter appears to be 
a free and confidential one, from one friend to another, and while it is evi- 
dent that St. Clair yielded his opinion to the popular wish, it is equally clear 
that he did not think that the time had arrived to take the final step. 

One of St. Clair's correspondents was Thomas Smith, afterwards Judjre 
of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. In 1776 he was a delegate to the 
Convention which formed the Constitution of that State. Whoever wishes 
to understand the division of parties here at the most critical period of the 
Eevolution, must not fail to study the proceedings of that body. The abro- 
gation of the Provincial Constitution under which the colony had grown in 
wealth and power, and the fact that its destruction was the work of men 
new in the political arena, was an event which caused the most bitter feeling, 
and its consequent effect on continental politics has proved a stumbling 
block to more than one historian. A number of members of the convention 
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were opposed to the work of the body. Of these Thomas Smith was one, 
and his letters present with vivacity the feelings of the minority. In August, 
1776, he wrote to St. Clair that he was recovering from an attack of sick- 
ness " when the convention met. I was chosen one of them — a pretty Solon 
you will say. No matter, we have now sat three weeks, and agreed upon 
the fundamental principles of our Government. They are somewhat singu- 
lar, however. The most of us have not had our judgments warped in favor 
of any other, and not a sixth part of us ever read a word on the subject. 
We are only to have one Legislative branch, viz., the Assembly, who are 
to be chosen annually, and a rotation to take place every three years. In- 
stead of having a Legislative Council, it seems we are to have a convention 
every three, five, or seven years (it is not yet settled which), who are to in- 
quire into and supply defects, deviations, or abuses in the Constitution. In 
what manner the executive and judicial are to be chosen I cannot yet say, 
as we only settled the other points last meeting. I was in a small minority. 
1 believe we might have at least prevented ourselves from being ridiculous 
in the eyes of the world were it not for a few enthusiastic members who are 
totally unacquainted with the principles of government. It is not only that 
their notions are original, but they would go to the devil for popularity, and 
in order to acquire it, they have embraced levelling principles, which you 
know is a fine method of succeeding. Don't, therefore, be surprised if in 
the next letter I write to you, I should inform you that we had passed an 
Agrarian Law." On the 22d of the same month he wrote : " I feel the truth 
of your sentiments with regard to the Constitution that we are about form, 
ing. In several sects of religionists in the different ages of the world, and 
in some even now, inspiration was supposed to have a considerable share in 
the direction of their actions, and they very gravely supposed themselves 
gifted with it. I believe we shall have the honor of first introducing the 
same doctrine into modern politics. A motion was made without a blush, 
by a member, that whatever might require the consideration of the House 
might be printed before any resolve was passed upon it for the use of mem- 
bers, as several of them could read print better than writing. Our principle 
seems to be this : that any man, even the most illiterate, is as capable of 
any office as a person who has had the benefit of an education ; that educa- 
tion perverts the understanding, eradicates common honesty, and has been 
productive of all the evils that have happened in the world. In order that 
inspiration may be our only guide, every person who is to be chosen into any 
office, that was formerly supposed to require some degree of human know- 
ledge and experience to enable the person to execute it with justice — every 
such person, I say, is to be turned out before he can possibly acquire any 
experience. . . . We are determined not to pay the least regard to the 
former Constitution of this Province, but to reject everything therein that 
may be proposed, merely because it was part of the former Constitution. 
We are resolved to clear every part of the old rubbish out of the way, and 
begin upon a clean foundation. You know that experimental philosophy 
was in great repute fifty years ago, and we have a mind to try how the same 
principle will succeed in politics. You learned fellows who have warped 
your understandings by poring over musty old books will, perhaps, laugh at 
us ; but, know ye, that we despise you." 

With these few extracts, which are of especial interest to Pennsylvania, 
we must close our notice of the volumes. It is impossible for us to speak of 
the many letters that appear in them from Anthony Wayne, James Wilson, 
and other names so familiar to us, or to more than allude to the claim of St. 
Clair to the credit of having proposed the strategic movement at Trenton, 
immediately preceding the battle of Princeton. The fortitude with which he 
bore the odium heaped upon him on account of his retreat from Ticonderoga 
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before the superior force under Burgoyne, until vindicated by a court-martial ; 
his services as President of Congress, and as Governor of the Northwest 
Territory, must also be passed by. This last is the subject which called the 
work into being, and will naturally attract the attention of those most com- 
petent to review it from that standpoint. We have preferred to speak of it 
as a Pennsylvania work, deserving the attention of her sons. This it is 
throughout, for it is the record of a life that reflects honor and credit on 
the State, a life that was worn away in the service of the whole country, 
and that was deserving a kinder fate. The work is an excellent one, and 
will have a prominent place in the historical literature of the country. 

William Watson, First Settler of Nottingham Township, N. J. — The 
Memorandum Book of William Watson, the first settler of Nottingham 
township, adjoining the City of Trenton, New Jersey, is in possession of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. From it we extract the following : — 

Left ffarnsfield my dwelling in the County of Nottingham in Ould England 
the 29th day of the 5th month, 1684. Lodged at Sawley, 15 miles. 

30th day. Passed by Ashby 8 & by Tamworth & lodged at Brimigim 1 14 
miles. 

31st day. To Bewdely 1 miles — took water there called Severn and lodged 
on the water. 

1st day of the 6th month. Lodged on the water. 

2d day. At Upton by Severn. 

3d day. Past by Gloster and lodged on the water all night. 

4th day. Lodged on the water at mouth, 7 miles from Bristol. 

5th day. 6 miles unloaded and lodged in the citty. Severall weeks thence 
came in the ship called Bristol marchant William Smith cheefe commander, 
very well accomodated arrived safe ffiladefia near eight weeks — rented apart 
of a house there 4 weeks — my son William Watson died & was buried 
there. 

Then I, William Watson & my two suns Isaac and John Watson & my 
daughter Elisabeth Watson & William Blair or Blanty & John Abot my 
cuntrymen that came as my servants, sattled a plantation and called the 
plase flarnsfield in the township of Nottingham in the County of Borlington 
in the province of wast New Jersey. 

Born at ffarnsfield in Ould England 

Isaac Watson. Birth 15 day 6 month 1670. 

William Watson the son of Richard Watson 30th day of 9th month and 
Margaret his wife was born at Kirklington in the County of Nottingham 
Ould England. 

Baptized at the in the year 1639. 

William Watson son of William Watson & Ann his wife was born at 

ffamfield in Ould England & was buryed at ffiladelfia the of the 9th 

mo 1684. 

Elizabeth Watson born at ffarsfineld in England & died 1668 at ffamfield 
in the town of Nottingham in the County of Burlington in west Jersey the 
12th day of the 2d month 1688. 

John Watson born at ffamfield in Ould England 9 mo 1673. 

Copy. 

Received of William Watson Twenty Seven pounds in full for six passages 
on the ship Bristol Merchant for Pennsylvania ye 9th — 6th mo 1684. 

William Smith. 



1 Birmingham. 
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Paid Samuel Louis one passage £4 10s. 
supposed for himself "] 
three sons I 

one daughter f Seven 

two servants j 

Adj. Gen. Wm. S. Stryker, under date of Trenton, Feb. 4, 1882, writes. 
The Watson tract now includes the following farms, viz. : — 
D. 0. Abbot 110 acres 



Margaret do. 
I. N. Burton do. 

Caleb Pitman . . 
Andrew K. Eowan 



180 " To-day south of Lamberton along the 
100 " Delaware eastward and southward of 
110 " the southernmost limit of the City of 
165 " Trenton. 

665 acres. 

There still stands on the farm of Mr. Eowan a substantial, fine house, 
erected by Isaac Watson, in 1708. No descendant of Wm. Watson is known 
to exist in the county. J. 

The History of Paper-Making. — Much has been written on the manu- 
facture of paper, but as the subject is not exhausted something may be 
gleaned from a volume that I have before me. It is a 12mo. of 156 pp., 
entitled (Euvres du Marquis Villette, A Londres, MDCCLXXXVI. Ce 
volume est imprime' sur le Papier d'Ecorce de Tilleul. This paper, made 
of the bark of the Linden tree, is yellowish and somewhat coarse and rough, 
but it is firm. At the end of the volume are a number of leaves, each bear- 
ing a printed title — the first, Papier de Guimauve, Mallows ; then comes 
Papier d'Ortie, Nettles; and then follow in succession, Papier de Hou- 
blon, Hops ; Papier de Mousse, Moss ; Papier de Roseaux, Sweet Calamus ; 
Papier de Conferva, Hair-weed, of two species ; Papier de Bois de Cou- 
drier, wood of Hazel ; Papier de Bois de Fusain, wood of the Spindle 
tree ; Papier d'eeorce de Fusain avecce son e'piderme on croute, bark of 
the Spindle tree ; Papier d'eeorce de Chine, Oak bark : Papier d'eeorce de 
Peuplier, Poplar bark ; Papier d'eeorce d' Ozier, bark of the Water Willow ; 
Papier d'eeorce d'Orme, Elm bark ; Papier d'eeorce de Saule, Willow bark ; 
Papier de Bardanne, Burdock ; Feuilles de Bardanne et de Pas-d'Ane, 
leaves of Burdock and Colt'sfoot; Feuilles de Chardons. leaves of Thistles. 
By an inscription on the bastard-title it appears that this curious volume 
was presented, December, 1788, by J. P. Bvissot de Warville, who visited 
Pennsylvania, to Miers Fisher, of Ury. From him it passed to a nephew, 
Thomas Gilpin, who had the paper mills on the Brandywine. On the first 
of April, 1877, it was presented by Mrs. Mary Rodman Fisher Carpenter 
to Mr. William Redwood Wright, a great-grandson of Miers Fisher. 

In this State, paper was successfully made of straw, in 1831, by George 
A. Shryock and Dr. Samuel D. Culbertson, at their mill near Ohambersburg. 
William Magaw, of Meadville, made some discoveries on the subject about 
the same time. This, according to W. I. H. McCauley's History of Frank- 
lin County, p. 98, was " the very first use of straw paper as a staple article 
in our world." 

It is an interesting fact that the first wood pulp profitably prepared for 
the manufacture of paper, suitable for the purposes of printing, was also 
made in Pennsylvania. Although several intelligent Englishmen had suc- 
ceeded in producing such a pulp by chemical methods, these were found to 
be quite too costly to yield any useful result; and it remained for Mr. 
Morris L. Keen, of West, Philadelphia, to discover a mechanical process for 
attaining an end which has completely revolutionized the art of paper- 
making within our generation. This great invention was first carried into 
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effect by Mr. Keen in the old engine-house of the Wilmington and Phila- 
delphia Railroad, at Gray's Ferry, and was brought to perfection by him, 
with the aid of Mr. Hugh Burgess, one of the English chemists alluded to, 
in a paper mill started at Royer's Ford, in Chester County, Pa., in 1854, 
leading to the formation in 1863 of the well-known " American Wood-Paper 
Company," originally under the direction of Mr. Keen. T. W. 

The Psalms of David, for the use of the Reformed Protestant Dutch 
Church, of the City of New York, N. Y., James Parker, 1767. A copy of 
this work, purchased at the sale of the Brinley Library, is in the possession 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Mr. William Kelby, of the New 
York Historical Society, writes that the copy in the library of that institu- 
tion was presented by Egbert Benson, and bears a memorandum in his hand- 
writing to the effect that it was translated by Francis Hopkinson, of Phila- 
delphia. We are indebted to the Rev. T. W. Chambers, D. D., of New York, 
pastor of the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church, for the translations of the 
following extracts from the church records. They are the only ones in which 
the name of Mr. Hopkinson appears. 

New York, May 22, 1764. 
Resolved — That Mr. Evert Byvank be discharged from his engagement 
to versify the Psalms in English in the same manner as they are versified in 
the Low Dutch, and that the Committee with Mr. Hopkins inquire into the 
best method of doing this according to the genius of the English tongue, 
and the versifying be done accordingly. 

New York, June 29, 1764. 
A letter was read from Mr. Francis Hopkinson dated June 11, 1764, con- 
cerning the versifying of the Psalms of David in English in the manner pro- 
posed ; and the Consistory agreed to pay him for altering what has been 
done forty pistoles, and for completing the whole one hundred pistoles, fifty 
of which shall be paid when the work ou the new plan shall be half done if 
Hopkinson asks it ; and since certain members are to pay the first mentioned 
40 pistoles, the Consistory agrees to repay them out of the first printed 
Psalm books or out of other funds ; and shall also make the necessary ar- 
rangement for paying the last named 100 pistoles and the other needful 
expenses in versifying the Psalms. 

Sabin Family of America. — The Rev. Anson Titus, Jr., has issued in 
pamphlet form, with additional information, his sketch of the four earliest 
generations of the Sabin Family in America, lately published in the New 
England Historical and Genealogical Register. 

Centennial Celebration of the Organization of Washington County, 
Pa. — The proceedings at the celebration of this anniversary, which was held 
on the 7th and 8th of September, 1881, have been published in a neat pam- 
phlet of 109 pages, from the press of E. E. Crumrine, of Washington, Pa. 

The address on the General History of Western Pennsylvania was deliv- 
ered by Rev. J. I. Brownson, D.D. ; that on the Civil and Legal History 
of the County, by Boyd Crumrine, Esq. ; on Judge Alexander Addison, by 
Hon. D. Agnew, late Chief Justice of the Commonwealth; on Agricultural 
History, by John McDowell, Esq.; on Religious History, by Rev. I. N. 
Hays ; and on Medical History, by G. W. Barnett, M.D. The address 
of Mr. Crumrine is of special importance, as it contains extracts from the 
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records of a court held under the authority of Lord Dunmore, when Virginia 
claimed jurisdiction over the western part of Pennsylvania. All of the 
addresses are excellent, and we commend the publication to those interested 
in the history of Western Pennsylvania. The managers of the celebration 
are to be heartily congratulated on its successful character, and the interest 
it developed. 

Yellow Peter in Philadelphia in 1803. — In a letter of Miers Fisher, 
of Ury, Pennsylvania, to his brother Samuel R., at Hartford, Conn., 9th mo. 
23d, 1803, he says : " The accounts from the city are daily more distressing. 
I learn this evening that there are two cases (Yellow Fever) in Farmer's 
Row, directly back of my house, — two or three others in Dock Street ; six 
in Penn Street, near Jehu Hollingsworth's, two of whose young men were 
this day sent to the City Hospital ; and there are several other cases in 
Walnut, Chestnut, and other streets. Col. Patton who left the Post Office 
in Twelfth Street, since noon this day, informed me that he had intended to 
remove the office back to Third Street on Seventh day next, but the infor- 
mation he got in town prevented it till a more favorable state should ap- 
pear." 

A German's Information Regarding the Officers of the Continental 
Army. — In the correspondence of Prof. August L. Schlozer, Gottingen, 1781 
(vol. 8, p. 3), we find the following regarding Washington and his fellow- 
officers. It is interesting, as showing the character of information on 
which the opinion of a European regarding the Americans was based. The 
informant of Schlozer was doubtless a correspondent with the German troops. 

American Generals and Staff Officers. 

1. General-in-chief, George Washington, was in the years 1756 to 1762, 

Captain of the Virginia Militia. 

2. Major-General Gates is 2d General in Command ; was a Colonel" in the 

English Service and a very Capable Officer. 

3. Macduggel (McDongal), 3d General in Command, was a Sailor. 

4. Lee was a Major in the English Service, and a Capable Officer. 

5. Baron Steuben is Inspector General of the American Army, was Quar* 

ter-Master Lieutenant in the Prussian Service, and resigned in 1760. 

6. Arnold was a horsedealer. 

7. Putnam was an Innkeeper. 

8. Sullivan was a breechesmaker, then lessee of a ferry, and subsequently 

an Advocate. 

9. Knox was Blacksmith, is General-in-Chief of the whole Artillery. 

10. Green is Quarter-Master General, was an advocate from New England, 

and had been prohibited from pleading. 

11. Brigadier-General Scott was a Corporal who deserted from the English. 

12. Muhlenberg was a Clergyman in Winchester County. 

13. Wayne was a Tanner boy and subsequently Surveyor. 

14. Irwin (James Irvine) was a hatter in Philadelphia. 

15. Westphal was a Tailor and Citizen of Boston. 

16. 'Maxfeld (Maxwell) was an actual Swineherd in New Jersey. 

17. Colonel Proecter (Proctor), Chief of an Artillery Regiment, was a slo- 

venly servant under different masters, and finally a Carpenter. 



1 The uncle of the Emperor Justinian, and Pizarro the conqueror of Peru, 
were also swineherds. 
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18. Vibecker (Febiger) commands the light infantry, was an innkeeper in 

St. Croix (West Indies). 

19. Fermer (Lewis Fanner) was a horse-boy at an Inn, and is now, as Col- 

onel, still an Innkeeper. 

20. Balhasar Melcliior (Isaac Melcher) is Barrack-Master General, was a 

Jew and Innkeeper in Philadelphia. 

21. Nagell, Chief of an Infantry Regiment (George Nagle, of Berks Co.), 

was a Cowherd boy of a farmer. 

22. Globbler (Glover), Chief of an Infantry Regiment, was a Tailor. 

23. Mbnchen (Francis Mentges), Chief of a Pennsylvania Regiment, was a 

dancing-master, and to pay for his passage on his arrival frequently 
danced at the playhouse. 

24. Lieut. Col. Fr'anck (Franks), Adjutant under Gen. Arnold, was a Jew. 

General Adjutants of his Excell'y Gen. Washington. 

1. Col. Fitzgerald was a bankrupt merchant from Virginia. 

2. Hamilton was an Advocate. 

3. Mish ( ) was a Fringemaker in Philadelphia. 

4. Tillerman (Tilghman) was a merchant's boy. 

5. Harrison was an Advocate. 

6. Lee is Private Secretary of Gen. Washington. 

General Staff. 

1. Col. Palfrey, Paymaster of the Army, was a merchant and twice a 

Bankrupt. 

2. John Mitchell, Deputy Quarter-Master General, was a merchant, had 

been bankrupt at divers times, and for having taken a false oath, had 
been committed to the Common Jail. 
N. B. — An American Major-General is what is a Lieutenant-General in 
other Services, and a Brigadier-General is a Major-General. 

Board of War. 

1. Col. Petersen, President (Richard Peters), was a (Buttentr'ager) Pedlar. 

2. Pickering, Deputy, was a broken merchant. 

Court Martial. 

A Captain charged the lieutenant of his Company with having stolen 
from him a pair of shoes. By the judgment of the Court Martial the Lieu- 
tenant wa,s honorably acquitted. 



©aeries. 



Portrait op Col. Thomas Forrest. — Where did the editors of the 
Second Series of Pennsylvania Archives get the portrait which faces page 
201 of the eleventh volume ? They have had an autograph of Col. Thomas 
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Forrest engraved beneath it, from which I suppose, they present it as his 
portrait. It is evidently copied from an impression of St. Memiu's portrait 
of Col. Joseph Mcllvaine, of New Jersey (No. 188 of the Collection pub- 
lished by B. Dexter, in 1862). * C. R. H. 

Eev. Thomas Dungan. — Can any of the readers of the Magazine furnish 
me more than is told by General Davis, in his History of Bucks County, re- 
garding the Rev. Thomas Dungan, who came from Rhode Island to Penn- 
sylvania, and was the first Baptist minister in that colony ? My record is 
that Prances Latham, b. 1611, d. Sept. 1677, daughter of Lewis Latham, 
married, 1st, Lord Weston ; 2d, Wm. Dungan ; 3d, Jeremy Clark ; 4th. Rev. 
Wm. Vaughan. William Dungan left four children : 1st, Barbara, who m. 
1644, James Barker, of R. I. ; 2d, Frances, who m. 1648, Randall Holden, of 
R. I. ; 3d, Margaret ; 4th, Thomas, who d. 1688. After the death of Wil- 
liam Dungan in England, his widow married Jeremy Clark, and with her 
four children removed to America. The children of Jeremy Clark were 
Walter, b. 1640 ; Mary, Jeremiah Latham, Weston, James, and Sarah. The 
children of Thomas Dungan (son of William and Frances) were William, 
Clement, Thomas, Elizabeth, Mary, John, Rebecca, Sarah, and Jeremiah. 
There is said to be a tradition in Pennsylvania that the Dungans are de- 
scended from Lord Dungann, but I have been unable to verify it. 

Providence, R. I. * J. 0. A. 



fieplies. 

Descendants of Christopher Sower of Germantown (vol. v., p. 383). — 
In Part Fourth of the series of articles on the Germantown road and its 
associations, appearing in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, is found the following : — 

" One, at least, of the family (of Christoph Saur or Sower), lives in Ger- 
mantown, Mr. William H. Sowers, who resides in Harvey Street. Another 
son of Christopher the second, as I am led to believe, went to Lancaster 
County after the Revolution. He had a son Michael, and a grandson Jona- 
than, who was the father of this William H. Sowers." 

Having in my possession tables of descent from Christopher Sower first, 
including his only son, all of his grandsons and great-grandsons, with dates 
of their births, deaths, places of residence, and particulars of their lives, 
also names of most of their descendants down to the seventh generation, I 
feel warranted in venturing to say that the statement as regards the descent 
of Mr. William H. Sowers from Christopher Sower, of Germantown, is an 
error. The evidence of this is too voluminous to be here presented, and is 
so complete as to leave in my belief no room to question it. 

The name of Saur or Sowers (our family spell the name Saur or Sower) 
is a frequent one among modern German immigrants, and even in the time 
of Christopher Sower was not an uncommon one, as appears from the fol- 
lowing list found in Rupp's " Thirty thousand names "of immigrants who 
came to Pennsylvania before 1775. 
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Oct. 2, 1727. Jno. Sower. 

Sept. 11, 1731. Adam Sauer. 

Sept. 29, 1733. Henrich Sauer. 

Sept. 29, 1733. Hans Henrich Sauer. 

Nov. 25, 1740. Wilhelm Sawer. 

Oct. 17, 1741. Herman Sauer. 

Sept. 20, 1743. Johan Nickel Sauer. 

Sept. 14, 1751. Johann Dietrich Sauer. 

Oct. 1, 1754. Johannes Sauer. 

Oct. 1, 1754. Hans Adam Sauer. 

Oct. 1, 1754. Hans Michael Sauer. 

Oct. 1, 1754. Johann Michael Sauer. 

It will be observed that two of the above have Michael, a name not found 
in our family, as a given name. Christopher Sower in his papers makes no 
allusion to any of these as relatives, and certainly their descendants cannot 
be his. 

Mr. Ward's article contains other errors, some of which I will here add : 

Ch. Sower, " first," is said by Mr. Ward to have been a " Dunkard " 
("Tunker" or " Dunker," in my view, are more correct spellings), and a 
preacher in that denomination ; whereas, he was a " Separatist." His son 
was the Tunker preacher and overseer. 

Six-plate stoves were his invention, from which ten-plate stoves afterwards 
originated. 

Mr. Fleckcnstein did not " forge " his types. They were east by himself 
in matrices, said to have been forged under his directions by Mr. F. 

Phila., March 30, 1882. Charles G. Sower. 

First Hosiery Mill in Germantown (vol. v. p. 367). — Mr. T. Ward. 
Dear Sir : — On the page mentioned you quote from an English newspaper 
a reference to the establishment of the manufacture of hosiery by Thomas 
R. Fisher, in his mill at Germantown, and give the date of the newspaper as 
" about 1830." That date could not have been earlier than 1834, about the 
beginning of which year Mr. Fisher purchased from Thomas Jones his 
machinery and engaged his services as superintendent of that new depart- 
ment of his business. He had been engaged at the Wakefield Mills only in 
the manufacture of cloth, either woollen or of cotton and wool mixed, and 
not at all in that of hosiery. 

Thomas Jones died May 7, 1834, before the hosiery machinery was ready 
for operation at the Wakefield Mills, and was succeeded as superintendent 
by his son, the late Aaron Jones, who engaged in business on his own 
account in 1839 ; was succeeded in the. employ of Mr. Fisher by his brother 
John, now a resident of this city, from whom these facts and dates were 
obtained. 

Thomas Jones and the late John Button commenced the manufacture of 
hosiery at Germantown about the beginning of April, 1831 ; having, each 
of them, moved to that place on the first day of that month, the former 
from Nicetown, and the latter from South Third Street below Shippen 
Street ; and having, each of them, arrived in this country from Leicester- 
shire, England, in April, 1830. They are entitled to the credit of having 
been the pioneers of the hosiery industry at Germantown as it is now carried 
on in mills; though the manufacture of stockings on hand-frames in the 
homes of the people was coincident with the settlement of Germantown by 
the Mennonites in 1684. 

Yours truly, 

Philadelphia, March 6, 1882. * W. R. Bagnall. 



